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yy According to promise, we now offer an essay 
on the “prohibitory systems” of the United States— 
all which are probed to their own bottom and fully 
exposed, that they may be understood by every one. 
it will be seen that every prohibitory act came from 
the east, as well as my neighbor, the editor of the 
«Patriot;” that each was enacted for the more im 
mediate benefit of the people of that section of our 
country, and that they have possessed sundry real 
and substantial monopolies—not creations of the 
brain, but as solid as silver dollars drawn from the 
public treasury, to pay the cost of them. My neigh. 
bor, reprovingly, called me the “firm advocate of 
prohibition,” ignorant, perhaps, that he himself was 
one; and I shallexpect of him a plain Baltimore like 
answer to this question-~why should the people of 
Pennsylvania pay the monthly sum of five dollars 
and thirty cents to the fishermen of Massachusetts, 
any more than that the people of Massachusetts 
should pay that sum, (as a bounty, or extra wages _), to 
the ironemakers of Pennsylvama, the wheat growers 
of more than one half of the states, and the wool 
growers, spinners, weavers, &c. of all? I hope 
that he will not give mea Washington city answer-- 
which often embraces both an affirmative and nega. 
tive position, and may serve for either, both or neither, 
as convenience serves, something being always in- 
troduced to serve as “a hole to creep out at” or to 
make a twist or take a turn upon, I do not find 
fault with these monopolies—-I will admit that they 
were wisely designed and rightfully established; but 
wish to know of any “*divine right” to “legitimatize” 
them, and place all who otherwise seek a share of 
the common protectioninastate Proscriprion; though 
the latter is an immense majority of those who have 
to fight the battles and pay the taxes, to support the 
constitution and government of the United States, 

To the editors of the National Intelligencer Ihave 
nothing to say at present, except to renew my en- 
quiry for proof of what they have asserted—when 
they furnish it, they shall be sure of my respects. 
1 do not believe that the “moon is a Dutch cheese,” 
but have no objection to hear “argument” about it! 


From the National Intelligencer of March 21, 1825. 

The manufacturing interest “is at this moment 
better protected than any other interest of the coun 
try.” “Manufactures are, besides, already the only 
prosperous interest of the country: they are flourish. 
ng at the expense of every other.” 

(iy Evidence is required that these things are so. 


opThe foreign news is important—though the 
blow has not yet been struck, ‘the account of the 
proceedings in the French chamber of deputies, 
shews that the people are either unfitted for the 
business of legislation, or that they are on the eve 
of a revolution. We anticipate the latter. 


African cotonizatTion. The brig Oswego sail. 
ed from Baltimore on Sunday last, with sixty-three 
colored persons, men women and children, for Libe- 
ria, the American colony in Aftica—many of them 
said so be well educated and all of them intelligent; 
2 very sober, sedate and serious little community, 
who have ventured on. their undertaking from the 
best of motives, and with an understanding of the 
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hardships and difficulties that they may expect to 
encounter. Several of the men are spoken of as 
possessing more than ordinary minds. One of them 
has been a great traveller, and designs to explore 


the river Mesurado, and ascertain its proximity to 
the Niger. 


Massacuvsetts. For several weeks past, we no- 
ticed a warm electioneering campaign in Massa- 
chusetts with some d ;ree of surprise. William 
Eustis and Harrison € tis had been respectively 
recommended by th. different parties, as proper 
persons to fillthe important office of governor.— 
We considered that the former was named rather 
to manifest an opposition in principle, than with 
the hope of success——and, therefore, could not ace 
count for the exertions of the parties; yet it seem- 
ed evident that those who had had the majority 
were not a little alarmed, and it now appears they 
had good reason to be so, for Dr, Eustis has been 
elected governor of Massachusetts!—and a majority 
of the state senate is also “republican.” 

The returns are not yet all received, but there 
seems to be no doubt of the result. There was 
an astonishing change in the vote of Boston—-in 
1822, Dr. Eustis had only 1421 votes, and his op- 
ponent 3414; on the late election, the former bad 
2727, and Mr, Otis only 2835--and one of the fé- 
deral list of senators, major Russell, editor of the 
“Centinel,” Was beaten by a republican. Essex: 
county, which last year gave 2473 for Kustis and 
3412 for Brooks, now gave 4633 for Eustis and 
4268 for Otis, electing also the entire republican 
list of senators. 

On the whole, however, there does not appear 
a great decline in the number of “federal” votes as 
compared with those taken last year; but there has 
been a verylarge increase of “republican” votes 

The following articles from the Boston Gazette, 
are, perhaps, worth the room ‘that they will oc- 
cupy-~ 

Before the election, the Gazette said—“We have 
no fear of offending the delicate nerves of republi- 
can federalists, by asserting, that Mr. Owe keeps a 
coach, and drives a splendid pair of horses; nor 
have we any notion, that the simplicity of Dr. Eustis, 
in driving into town in a cart, or wagon, will give 
him an additional vote, or gain for him the belief 
that his feelings and principles are more humble than 
the former person. Every station demands a cor- 
responding dignity and style of living, and we shall 
hope to see Mr. Ocis, when he is governor, (and 
most assuredly he will be), add to his retinue, a train 
of livery servants, and give such other parade and 
consequence to the station, as becomes a man of 
wealth, and the chief magistrate of a powerful and 
enlightened state.” 

After the election——“We are not in very good 
health, nor in very good spirits; and shall barely 
of the election, which has just passed, that 

“ Such things are, 

And cannot ’scape our special wonder,” 





Com. Porren’s saquvuapnon, A Porto Rico news 





paper gives a long narration of the dreadful acei- 





dent” by which lieut. Cocke was killed on the 6th 
of March, It does not materially differ from the 
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brief account of the event already inserted, except 
that it blames the American officer, who was in port, 
for neglecting to communicate the fact to the squad- 
ron, that only two vessels would be admitted at a 
time. ‘This was the order ef the person who acted 
for the “captain-general,” in his temporary absence 
from St.John’s-—but, half an hour afterthe ‘accident’ 
happened, the captain-general arrived, and direct- 
ed that all the vessels might enter, if it was desired 
to do so, declaring that they should be received with 
every attention due to a friendly nation.. The re- 
maius of lieut. Cocke were interred inthe presence 
of the civil and military authorities at St. John’s, and 
his fate seems to have been sincerely deplored by 
them: but a letter, dated on board the Peacock, says 
“that nothing can justify the conduct of the Spani- 
ards” but the punishment of the officer who fired 
the shot, the “true character” of the vessel entering 
the harbor being well known. : 


Com. Porter, in the Peacock, reached Matanzas 
about the 26th of March. He had divided his light 
squadron into four parts, to scour the coasts. The 
Peacock and two of the schooners had “left no hole 
or corner unsearched”’ for the distance of 300 miles 
—under severe duty, but without success. Several 
vessels of a suspicious character had been fallen in 
with, but nothing sufficient appeared to justify their 
detention. ‘he pirates change their shapes daily. 
Their depredations are spoken of as horrible— 
whole ships’ crews are often murdered by them. 
A letter says—“We were surprised to hear, on our 
arrival, that the governor of the island, [Cuba], had 
given orders to all the governors and commandants 
of districts, forbidding our entrance into any of the 
ports. It is to be hoped we may have no difficulty 
with them; but, if we do, thefault will not be on 
our'side.” : 

There was a fleet of American vessels at Matan- 
zas, waiting for convoy; some had been ready for 
sea for twenty days—there was not a vessel on the 
coast to protect them. Com. Porter’s presence 
secured it to them. 

Some one in Philadelphia, who has kept a list of 
piratical acts since the cessation of hostilities in 
1815, makes them amount to three thousand and two. 


By many letters received at Norfolk and pub- 
lished in the papers there, we have a very full ac- 
count of the proceedings of the light squadron; but 
there is nothing more in it than what we expected, 
much duty and great vigilance—neither of which, 
however, have, as yet, been rewarded with success. 
The commodore’s feelings, on the death of lieut. 
Cocke, may be estimated from his ‘‘general order,” 
as follows: 


General order—The afflicting intelligence which 
has this day been received, relative to the death of 
that most excellent officer and man, lieut. comd’t. 
William H. Cocke, by a shot fired from the castle of 
St. John’s, has fided us all with the most lively sor- 
row and regret—Had he fallen in battle, had he 
died by the hands of declared enemies, our sorrow 
would have been assuaged by a knowledge of his 
having died in defence of the rights of his country, 
and while doing his duty as an officer. But to be 
thus cruelly torn from his family, his friends, and 
from his country, by the conduct of a dastard (whose 
aim was rendered more sure by his perfect safety, 
and by the helpless condition of the vessel of our la- 
mented friend), js heart rending in the extreme, 

But, while we deprecate the act of the individual 
who committed it, we must not involve in it the 
conduct of a whole people. The authorities of 
Porto Rico, and in particular the captain general of 



















the island, has given the most unequivocal proof , 
the most sincere regret, that the event has tak. 
place. Every thing has been done by him, thy 
could reasonably expect of him to do at present, ; 
satisfy me of his friendly disposition towards y 
and as no act of ours can recall to life the esti 
ble man who has been taken from us, we must leay 
what remains yet to be done to our country, whoy 
demands will, no doubt, be prompt and effectyy 
All that remains for us to do, is to grieve, andy 
a slight token of what we feel, it is proposed to wey 
crape on the left arms, and on the swords, for on 
month. 
(Signed) D. PORTER. 
U. S. ship Peacock, March 10th, 1823. 
True copy from the general order book. 
J. M. Mavry, 


Lieut. Cocke ap to have been much loved. 
he died like a hero, and, happily, without pain, 
though he lived about ten minutes after he wy 
struck by the shot, which cut off an arm and much 
injured his body. After falling, he thought that the 
flag had been lowered, and ordered it hoisted again, 
He refused to be taken below, and was sensible thy 
he wowld die immediately. 


St. John’s (Porto Rico), is a very strong place. 
the different batteries are said to mount about 700 
heavy cannon. The Moro castle is not much les 
formidable than that at Havana. 


arWe have a long correspondence between 
com. Porter and the captain general of Porto Rico, 
in regard to the purposes for which his squadron 
was fitted out, and in relation to the death of lieut, 
Cocke,—but previous to its receipt the matter for 
this sheet had been arranged. It is laid off for our 
next. The captain general speaks cf the melan. 
choly event with much feeling, and he gave orders 
that the funeral should be conducted with “the re. 
spect due to an honorable officer of his character 
and station,” and to cause his corps to be attended 
to the grave by a procession, composed of the prin- 
cipal chieftains, authorities and other officers of the 
island. 

We are still shocked by the proceedings of the 
pirates—during the last week having heard of eight 
or ter cases; in some, whole crews are supposed to 
have been murdered. It is also stated, that a pirati- 
cal schooner, off Cape Antonio, with 150 men, had 
captured a British gun-brig by boarding, knife in 
hand, killing eleven and driving the rest of the Bri- 
tish below; a frigate came up just after and re-cap- 
tured the brig, but the pirates made their escape. It 
is also said that a battle took place, near the same 
Cape, between some British boats, from a sloop of 
war, and a schooner of six guns and sixty men, sup- 
posed to be the Gata. The pirate blew up—when 
the smoke dispersed, twenty five men were seen 
swimming in the water, to whom no quarter was 
given. 


Pentopicat Papers. There are now published 
in the city of Philadelphia upwards of thirty perio- 
dical papers, viz. Ten daily, eight weekly, and 
twelve monthly and quarterly. 

In Baltimore there are published five daily, two 
weekly, and two or three small works monthly. 


Harp Truts.—As an evidence of the hardness 0! 
the times, the Georgetown Metropolitan mentions 
the fact, that there have been fourteen hundred ap- 
plications for the office of a clerk, made vacant by 
the decease of the old incumbent. 
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RAPID WEAVING. On thirty water-looms, at the 
ctory of Messrs. Dodges, 5,424} yards of No. 
) 4.4 sheeting, was wove in one week, ending 22d 
t, averaging, per day, on each loom, more than 
) yards. Prov. Journal. 





Tar “pROHIBITORY system.” The farmers of the 
nited States, seeking the establishment of a sure 
arket at home for the surplus productions of their 
vn soil, planted by their own hands and gathered 
ith the sweat of their own drow, through the agen. 
of domestic manufactures, are held up as‘a class 
persons aiming at a “monopory,” and as desiring 
srohibitory laws,” by the very men who possess 
denjoy, and profit by, all, and every, prohibitory law 
at has been, or is, inserted as a permanent measure 
the statules of our country! There is a degree of 
surance—perhaps, it would be right to call it im. 
udence, in this, that would make one laugh, if 
ugh one could, at a matter so seriously interest- 
ng to those who have to béar the “burthen and the 
at of the day,” in war and in peace. Thatit is the 
irmers, and not a “few manufacturers” who are 
eeking a protective tariff, is indisputable—see the 
able inserted in the note A. 
The cuckoo cry about “monopoly” has been suf- 
red to go on so long, that those who use it seem 
» have acquired just as much right to it as the 
holy” conspirators at Verona thought they pos- 
essed to regulate the affairs of Spain—to restore 
poor fool to absolute power, and place a gallant 
eople in chains; re-establish the infernal inquisi- 
on by pretensions to religion, and promote the 
iid doctrines of the saviour by a deluge of the 
lood of men! I intend to speak plainly, and deal 
palpable facts. I will shew that the farmers seck 
nly a small share of that protection which is really 
xtended to their severest opponents, and that the 
tter are conditioned like a flying culprit who joins 
nthe shout of “stop thief!” to save himself from 
rest—but I hope to secure them and bring them 
0 judgment before “the bar of the public season,” 
0 be dealt with according to their deserts. We 
hall see “how a plain table will put them down.” 
But first, it may be well to ascertain the meaning 
f the word “monopoly”—it is said tobe “an engros- 
ing of commodities.” Ina free country and among 
free people, with equality of rights and condition, 
is impossible that the majority can be monopolizers; 
br, if even so, it would be proper, because the ma. 
ority, by the laws of “nature and nature’s Gon,” 
hould rule. But monopcly means the grasping of 
he few at the expense of the many—and such is 
he operation of it among us; all monopoly, if mo- 
ipoly there is, being unquestionably with a small 
inority. Take the broadest ground pessible, as 
hewn by the votes of the representatives of the 
people on the tariff bill in 1818, and it will appear 
hat five millions [of citizens] were in favor and three 
lions against that measure; and, by the assess- 
ent lists and the census, it is easy to shew that 
he former possessed much more than twice the dis- 
posable strength and solid wealth of the latter, 
which, nevertheless, defeated the passage of the 
‘aw, and so still secured for their own benefit every 
bing like a “monopoly” in the United States, or 
maintained the exclusive advantages derivable from 
he “prohibitory laws” of the nation, [see note A.] 



































































this minori 


* ty acted conscientiously; but I think I 


most know that with some of them it was 4 mere 
matter of dollars and cents, as their own pockets 
night be affected. They had accomplished all that 


Tam quite willing to admit, that the greater part of 


; ——— 
combined with others to deny to a majority of their 

fellow citizens a common protection with themselves! 

Here isthe spirit of trade, that, as I have before said, 
“would enter into contract with Satan, to supply his 
dominions with fuel.” But for my part, I regard 

all men as bap men, who claim for themselves any 
liberty or advantage which they refuse to others, 
equally entitled to enjoy or possess it as the pro- 

perty ofall. 

The only laws of the United States which were 

really intended to be prohiditory in their operation, 

are those that relate to tonnage, the coasting trade, 

the fisheries, and coarse cotten goods—all which came 

from the east, were opposed by the south, but car- 

ried through the liberality of the people of the 

middle states, for the general reason that domestic 
industry ought to be encouraged, as indispensable 

to the progress of the national prosperity. We 

shall see what their generous acts, (especially the 

three first), have cost us, and what return of cour- 

tesy has been rendered for them. 

1. Tonnage. American vessels entering, pay six 
cents per ton—an amount not equal to the cost of 
the light houses; but foreign vessels pay one hun- 
dred cents perton. Thus an American ship of 400 
tons nays twenty-four dollars, and a foreign ship of 
like dimensions pays four hundred dollars—the ra- 
tio between them being as one isto sixteen, in favor 
of American tonnage. “Congress, says Seybert, very 
soon after the organization of the present govern- 
ment, adopted measures to secure, for the citizens of 
the United States, the advantages which would arise 


from the monopoxx of the tonnage required for their 


commerce.”’ 


Again—ten per cent.is added to the duties on 
goods imported, if in foreign vessels—so that what 
would cost in an American vessel 1000 dollars, 
would amount to 1100, if imported in a foreign one. 
Further—to encourage the merchants, a long 
credit is allowed on the duties, which affords them 
capital, and is equal to a premium of not less than 
three per cent. on the amount of such duties, I 
do not recollect that such encouragement is aflorded 
in any otber country. 

2. The coasting trade. This is absolutely prohi- 
bited for the benefit of our own ship-holders and 
mariners—and for a long time was, and yet nearly 
is; “monopolized” by a few ship-owners in one or 
two of the states. 

3 The fisherics. Wessels employed four months 
in the year in the cod-fishery, pay six cents per 
ton, perannum, into the treasury; and, if more thah 
5 and less than 20 tons, they receive an “allowance” 
of one dollar and sixty cents per ton, if above 20 and 
not exceeeing 30 tons, two dollars and forty cents 
per ton, if above 30 tuns, sour dollars per ton—but 
the “allowance” must not exceed 272 dollars to any 
one vessel in a season. Thus, a vessel of 68 tons 
will pay four dollars and eight cents in one year, 
and receive two hundred and seventy-two dollars 
in four months! This allowance is divided—three- 
eights to the owner of the vessel, and five-eights to 
the persons employed in her, The law was enacted 
for the undisguised purpose of encouraging and pre- 
tecting the fisheries, and we paid for these “allow- 
hances,” in the financial year of 1821, the handsome 
sum of one hundred and seventy thousand and fifty- 
two dollars and ninety-one cents. The whole pro- 


duct of the cod fishery that year, exported, was valu- 
ed at $708,778, for which we gave the aforesaid 
170,052 dollars, or a premium equal to one fourth 
of the whole value of the export—nearly all which 
was “monopolized” by a few people of one of the 





‘Ney desired for their own profit, and then they 


Let it not be said that such allowance was 


states. 
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made by way of drawback on the sa/¢—for it amounts 
to about as much as the whole duty paid on all the 
salt used or consumed by ail the people of the east- 
ern states, in every manner whatever. But fur- 
ther, there was paid in the same year $11,107 80 
in bounties on pickled fish exported, of which sum, 
our eastern brethren, also chiefly of Massachusetts, 
rec: ived $8,925 89--together 178,977 collars, trom 
the pockets of the people at large, by way of “en- 
couragement.”” 

Coarse cotton goods, The present heavy or pro- 
hibitory duty on these, came also from the east. It 
is nearly equal to 100 per cent, ad valorem. At the 
time it was levied, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
contained one half of all the spindies that were in 
operation, and the owners of them did not then 
speak about “monopoly.” ‘This duty was opposed 
and supported as that in regard to tonnage, &c. had 
been, and we shall see, also, what return was made 
for its enactment. 

These are ali the laws that were passed with a 
view tua “monopoly” or ‘probibition”—-(thongh 
the duties on coal, cotton and sugar have effect as 
such), and I shall proceed to regard them in detail, 
to shew the generosi:y of those for whose especial 
benefit they were enacted, it especial benefit can re- 
sult from the protection of domestic indusiry, which 
{ am not prepared to say 1s the case; yet, | should 
like to know why the fishermen of Massachusetts 
are entitled toa Jounty on their labors, while the 
iron-makers of Pennsylvania are even without an 
act to encourage them? If the former afforcs a nur 
sery of seamen, the other furnishes s nursery for 
$i.c army, vs 
both army and navy, and keep up the civil list. 

When the discriminatory duties on tonnage were 


“first thought of, the coasting trade designed to be 


prohibited, and the allowances, &c. proposed in fa- 
vor of the fisheries, the self-same arguments were 
used against them that are advanced in oppasition 
tothe protection of other branches of the tree in- 
dusiry oi tie people, applied to the product of tood 
and raiment; and the odious words “monopoly” and 
“prohibition,” were bandied about with the same 
zeal that they are now! Indeed, if some one would 
make a great speech in congress against the bill 
that will be intrvduced at the next session, he had 
best hunt up a file of old newspapers in which tbe 
debates about the discriminatory duties were pub- 
lished, and most of those against them, with the al 
teration of some two or three words in a paragraph, 
will do much better than a modern composition, 
“for there were giantsin these days.” The oppo- 


nents of such duties said, it made no difference to the | 


planter whether his tobacco was carried away in an 
American, or in a foreign vessel—-he ought to be at 
liberty to give it to any one that would transport it at 
the cheapest rate. They could not tolerate the idea 
of granting 80 great a “*monopoly”’ to the people of the 
east, and of being taxed that the owners of ships might 
become ich. They desired “rres TRAvDE,” and 
dwelt largely on the benefiis of “competition.” In 
short, every thing was then said against the ship- 
ping interest of the United States, that is now said 
against the furmers and their customers the manu- 
facturers, and much better said than now. But the 
common sense of the subject prevailed, and the peo. 
ple of the eastern states obtained what was of im. 
mense importance to them, in the first place, though 
seeming “monopolies,” but ultimately of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the whole republic. 

Having obtained these “monopolies” they next 
went to work to build up a Navx to protect and se- 
cure them! 





las of resOurces to pay and subsist | 


forty-five dollars per month! 





It was honestly avowed to be for the | 


PUKE 
a 


‘*protection of commerce,” and assuch was as wa 
opposed as the discriminating duties had been, 
was taxing the whole for the benefit of a few;—forej 
vessels would bring us foreign goods at as low rates, 
our own, and take off our productions at as high price, 
The ardent debates on this subject cannot be fo 
gotten,—but a right again prevailed, and a navy wy, 
established for the rRorecTioN of the shipping int 
of the United States. 

I wish it fairly understood, that I esteem all thes 
things to have been ‘tnecessary and proper” { 
the well-being of the nation—I only complain ths 
those in whose favor every prohibitory act has beg, 
passed are of those who bawl most lustily again 


|“ prohibitions,” as ifsuch were desired by the frieng, 


of domestic manufactures; who ask only that equality 
which has coerced a support of the shipping intery 
by late PROHIRITORY LAWS, in regard to the trade wi, 
France and the British West India colonies, of which 
I shall say more hereafter. 

As it is the fashion of those inimical to domests 
manufactures to calculate things by dollars and ceng, 
we shall meet them in their own way. 

Let us suppose that two vessels, the one Amer, 
can and the other foreign, each of 300 tons by, 
then, should arrive from Madeira with 200 pipes ¢ 
wine—— 

The American would pay 
For tonnage S 

duty on (say) 20,000 gals. wine 29,000 


$20,018 

The foyeigner would pay— 
Vor tonnage 300 
duty 20,900 
extra, 10 per cent. 2,000 





22,000 

22,500 

Difference on a single voyage, two thousand two 
hundred and eighty-two dollars. A cargo of coflee 
or sugar would produce like resulis. 

A voyage to and trom Madeira, may be madei 
about 5 monthsor less, with the employmentof sy 
1V0hands. The discriminatory duty, therefore, acs 
usa bounty on the employment of each hand at the rate i 
What would tliose who 
possess this advantage say, if the manufacturers re 
quired such a degree of “protection?” Thi 
would recommend “depletion and a straight jack 
et.” Yet why should not a grower of grain ord 
wool, a maker of iron or of cloth, as well be “pro 
tected” as a seaman? 

But commerce supports the revenue, some Wi! 
simpering say, like a green-sick girl using no when 
she means yes, and who would go half-crazy if }’ 
word were taken to realize the fact. Tothis barelaced 
imposition, I shall use strong language and say it 


false, and that they who attempt it, know that they 


wilfully say that which is not true. Commence PAS 
NOTHING BUT IT COSTs MUCH. It is comsumpPTiOS 
that pays all—the wood-sawyer as much as the se 
man, and farmers and mechanics as much as the 
merchants. And the fact is demonstrated, that, l! 
commerce does pay revenue, it is for the interest 
the revenue that foreign, instead of domestic ships 
should be employed in it. See the precediif 
statement—2,282 dollars difference on an ordinaly 
carge, onthe amount of only 20,018!—or eleven pe 
cent. in favor of the employment of foreign vessels! 

The whole sum paid into the treasury of the 
United States for duties, from the commencement 
of the government until the present time, is abou! 
the sum of 380 millions of dollars. If all the 


had been received by means of foreign ships, * 


ou et 
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pould have had an amount of at least 439 millions 
—or fifiy millions more for duties and tonnage than 
nave been paid thereon, for the support of government: 
but, commerce pays nothing. 

T'o shew that the discriminatory duties, the prohi- 
hitory as to the coasting trade, and the allowance to 
the fishermen, were as “monopolies” to a few of the 
people of the solitary state of Massachusetts, I offtr 
the following exhibits— 

In the year 1790, the whole tonnage of the Unit- 
ed States and the state of Massachusetts, was as fol- 
lows: 

Whole quantity. Of Massachusetts. 
Inforeign trade tons. 346,254 99.798 


the coasting trade 103,775 45,547 

enrolled in the fishe- 
ries 28,348 25,560 
47 8,377 171.905 


Massachusetts, then, had more than one third of 
the-whole tonnage of the United States, and more 


disposable or surplus shipping than all the rest of 


the states At that time, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia, a Majority of the “good old thirteen 
states,” as Mr. Randolph would call them, had only 
146,800 tons—or 25,000 less than Massachusetts 
alone; so the benefit conferred on the latter was 
called a “monopoly,” and if there ever was one in 
the United States, it was so. But at that period, the 





<n ene 


cost of millions who never saw a cod-fish.* Mark it— 
[do not object to this; but in the name of all the 
queer things that ever were or ever will be, why 
ought the citizens of Pennsylvania to pay such ex- 
tra wages to the fishermen of Massachusetts, any 
more than the people of Massachusetts should pay 
like extra wages to the wood.-cutters and colliers at 
the iron works of Pennsylvania? Letthe question 
be answered! But if such a thing were required— 
“goody gracious,” what an uproar would there be! 
“O, would kind heaven the giftie gie us, 
“Lo see ourselves as others see us.” 
The discriminatory duties on tonnage—the pro- 
hibition of the coasting trade, and the allowances 
to the fisheries, with the establishmeht of a navy, 
were all opposed by the people of the south, on 
the very same principles that they now advance 
against the encouragement of domestic manufac- 
tures, and the eastern states would have been de- 
feated in each of them, had not they of the middle 
states supported them on general principles. tis 
now evident that our southern brethren were in 
the wrong—at least, their successors acknowledge 
it by their acts. The navy is a favorite, and the 
plan of protecting the shipping interest is equaily so, 
It is not long since that France attempted to tax 
our shipping out of her ports. The French king 
would have the commerce of France carried on in 
French vessela—the decree of exclusion was issued, 
What then did the congress of the United States 


population of Massachusetts was less than one ninth|do? Why—they taxed French ships entering our 
of our people. So, according to the present talk, | ports at the rate of eizhteen dollars per ton, and set- 





eight ninths were taxed that one ninth might pros. 


tled the business, for prohibition brought about reci- 


per! That state still, nearly maintains her propor | procity’ At nearly the same time, Greut Britain for- 
tion of tonnage, and may be said to “monopolize” | bade the entry of our vessels into her West India 
the coasting trade, prohibited to foreigners. We)|colonies--and then what did we do? Why-—the 


tind her vessels in every bay, river, creek or nook 
that is navigable on our coasts For one vessel be 
longing to all the ports from New York to New Or 


,|ship-owners again petitioned congress, and con- 
-| gress prohibited the entry of foreign vesseis from 
. | their colonies—-the British navigation act gave way, 


leans, inclusive of both, which trades with the states | and prohibition against prohibition brought about re- 
east of New York, there are fifty belonging to the | ciprocity’ These “prohibitory laws” were passed 


eastern states that trade tothe south of New York 


.| nearly unanimously—indeed, it might almost be said 


There are many vessels which regularly ply from | that they were carried by acc/amation; and the peo- 
Boston to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- | ple were ready to go to war to maintain the right 


folk, Cliarleston, Mobile and New Orleans, &c. as | of our country to the reci 


packets, and I am ready to venture an assertioi 
that every one of them is owned in Boston. I 


procity Claimed! But when 
1) the farming interest—those whose business it is to 
s| produce bread and meat, ask for an application of 


not this a “monopoly?’—surely so in point of fact,| the same rules in their favor, what a cry is made 


but not in operation—for the New England vessel 


sjabout “monopolies” and “prohibitions,” and we 


carry their freights on reasonable terms, and they | have grave and learned discourses about “free 
are good and well managed--and we commend the | trade,” and the propriety of suffering things to re- 


enterprize of the people and wish them success, 1 
every honorable effort to promote their own wealtt 


n| gulate themselves!” Where is the Neouchadnezzar 
1.| who thus commands the people to fall down and 


Allthat we ask in return is, that they will not op-| worship Baal? Is there no Daniel to detect the 
pose us when we wish to apply the same principles | footsteps of the priests who eat up the dainties set 
to other objects, that we may prosper as wellas they. | before him, and dlow up the imposition—a thing of 

Another calculation may shew the favors receiv- | contrivances, partial in its operation and casting the 


ed by the “allowances” on the fisheries— 


The sum paid for “allowance” in 1821, was} -~ - —-- 


170,052 dollars, to vessels and persons employed i 


very peace of the nation on a preservation of the in- 








n *On account of the allowances made to fishermen, 


the col fishery. This engaged about 4000 men and the whole produce of the duties on imports and ton. 


boys, say five months in the year, though only fo 


ir | nage, at many places, were not suflicient to satisfy 


months are required to secure the “allowance.” the bounties paid to them: so the following, among 
Three eighths of the amount went tothe owners ot others, were deficient and had to draw upon the 


the vessels, let us admit, to avoid all chance of di 


g- | treasury of the United States in the sums stated, for 


pute, as a remittance of the duty on salt, and five | the payment of such bountics:— 


eighths were given in bounties to the fone ate or At Frenchman’s bay, for $5,244 
$106,300; 4000 men, at 5 months each, is equal to W iscassett 5,157 
20,000 months, and the bounty was, therefore, at Ipswich 5,185 
about the rate of five dollars and thirty cents per month Gioucester 7,593 
‘0 each PzRson employed, and paid at a time when Plymouth 5,420 
‘rst rate hands were hired by our farmers at 8 or 9 Barnstable 17,855 
dollars per month; thus the value of the labor of} We are thus particular, that no one can possibly 


fishermen was advanced at least fifty per cent. att 














het be deceived about the nature of the “allowance,” 
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terests of afew?" I speak according to the doc- 
trines of the day; and demand whether, while the 
prohibitory law had operation in France, the Louisi- 
ana planters received a less price for their cotton? 
It made not the difference of a cent to them, whe- 
ther it was carried away in a French or American 
vessel. And what cared the planters of Maryland 
or Virginia about it?—Did they ever receive one 
price tor their tobacco if to be transported in an 
American vessel, and another if to be taken away 
in a British vessel? No—no; such things never came 
into the calculation of a planter—-the price of the 
commodity was not varied on account of the mat- 
ter just stated, and yet he has paid his portion of the 
taxes, amounting in the whole, to more than two 
hundred millions, (including the cost of the late 
war), that American goods should be carried to 
market in American ships and by American sea- 
men This is true—but J approve this expenditure 
in obedience to a fixed principle, that the cost of a 
thing, (in dollars and cents), has no sort of relation 
to its value to those who consume, possess and en- 
joy it, and the national honor or national prosperity 
1s not an article for the market, though men are 
not wanting who would sell either and both, if they 
could, even for a “mess of pottage,” a trunk of tapes 
or bobbins—like a vender of calicoes thatI well 
know, who rejoiced at the treason of Hui! and the 
savage desolation on the north-western frontier, be. 
cause they might lead to peace and renew the use 
of his yard-stick! [See note 8.]” 


I am not of those who are hostile to the interests 
of our gallant seamen and laborjous fishermen. They 
compose a class that cannot be valued—the rules of 
arithmetic will not apply to them in their utility to 
their country. The latter may be said to create, (in 
addition to all other considerations), a value of 7 or 
$800,000 a year, to increase the common stock of 
our exports. The tish in the sea are as valueless with- 
out being caught and cured, as the iron mines with. 
out being digged and wrought. There is not a whit 
difference between them, in point of fact or ope- 
ration. Each is equally the bounty of Provipeyce; 
each equally worthy the protection of a paternal 
government, and each ought to be equally protect. 
ed. Seamen, without pay and subsistence, are no 
better than ships without seamen—a 24-pounder 
will rest as harmless in a navy-yard as a maple log. 
The relatious of society are mutual. Men may be 
hired to fight—4Sut we cannot hire men to pay taxes. 
It is the tax-payers then, that claim the first consi- 
deration, and a wise administration will act as the 
great Cyrus did, whose constant object it was to 
make his people rich; well knowing that public means 
were bottomed on private prosperity This is an 
eternal truth, and applicable to every honest and 
enlightened administration of the people’s affairs 
from the origin of governments until this day. 


Let us add up and ascertain what the “protection 
of commerce” and the encouragement of the fish- 
eries, &c. have cost us, or lost to the treasury—rtuat 
being the centre point of the “notions” of those 
who speak of “monopolies” and “prohibitions:”’— 
but it is not mine. 


1. The allowances [or bounty] on the fisheries, 
since the establishment of the government, have 


— -——- 





a 


*I speak of the ship-owners. IF manufactures 
are only for the benefit of the proprietors of the es- 
tablishments, it must result that the prohibitory 
laws, in respect to commerce, are solely for the bene- 
it of ship owners—who are somewhere about as one 
ts to ten thousand ’of the rest of the free people, 





-——. 


actually cost, deducting the duty on the salt use, 
in curing fish exported, two or three millions. 

2. The difference between the duties on merchay, 
dize and tonnage that would have been paid, haj 
all the foreign goods used by us been imported j, 
ioreign vessels, is at least equal to fifty millions, fo, 
the same time. 

3. The “monopoly” of the coasting trade may be 
estimated at not less than fifteen millions. 

4, The navy built for the ‘protection of commerce’ 
cost about 27 millions up to the period of the jay 
war, and then it was frst regarded as an arm of th, 
national defence. Charge only one-half its cost since 
to commerce, which is very reasonable, considering 
the fleets that we have kept up in the Meditern,. 
nean and the West Indies, and the ships sent to the 
South Seas; thus the aggregate expense of the 
tection afforded by the navy, will be about fifty-two 
millions of dollars. 

5. Our ministers to foreign countries, with which, 
in general, we have no sort of business, except such 
as relates to commeree, have, variously, cost us about 
a million and an half—say one million to “protect 
commerce,” 






RECAPITULATION, 
Allowances on the fisheries 2,500,000 
Difference on duties and tonnage 50,000,000 
“Monopoly” of the coasting trade 15,000,000 
The navy 52,000,000 
Foreign ministers 1,000,000 





$F 120,500,000 

To this may justly be added the whole cost of the late 
war, for that was purely a commercial affair. It is 
morally certain, that we should not have been involved 
in it, but on account of the shipping interest, (Pp whov 
conduct therein we cannot forget, though it is not plea- 
sant to memory. 

Now, though the protection of commerce has 
cost the people of the United States, or kept out of 
the treasury, (according to the present wise mode 
of calculation), a far greater sum than I have put 
down,—I am prepared to say that the cost, or loss, 
was infinitely advantageous to the people at large. 
It employed, to fall and hew timber in the forest 
and transport it to navigable waters, in persons to 
build and fit ships and vessels and in the navigation 
of them, in raising food and other supplies for their 
subsistence, in merchants, waggoners, carters and 
draymen,&c. not lessthan two hundred thousandable 
bodied, productive and invaluable men, on whom de- 
pended the subsistence, of about or not less than four 
hundred thousand other persons—their wives and 
children; and all these were supported in comfort, 
who might, otherwise, and without such employ- 
ment, have hung as dead weights on the community, 
or, al least, been miserable. There is many times 
greater number, directly or indirectly, employed 
or supported by the manufactory of articles, and in 
the subsistence of those employed in the manner 
just stated; but they have never received one cent 
in the way of dounty, and the statute books do not 
shew any branch of their business that is even ¢n- 
couraged, save the manufacture of coarse cotton 
goods. Is this fair? Does it become the protected 
to charge the unprotected with aiming at “mono: 
polies,” because they ask an application of the very 
principles to their own pursuits which they have 
frankly yielded to the pursuits of others? These are 
words of truth and soberness, and I appeal to every 
honest man for an answer. 

I shall now speak briefly of the cotton manufac: 
ture, and esteem myself fortunate if I can refer to 
the conduct of some, without being led away by ™Y 
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feelings, at their ungrateful and ungracious interfer- 
ence. : 

The duty on coarse cottons is almost equal to 100 
per cent. on the value of such imported articles, of 
seeming Ike quality—yet the practical operation of 
that duty has been to effect a real, solid and sub- 
stantial deduction in the price of such goods—the 
domestic being cheaper than the foreign ever were, 
regard being had to strength and durability. It is 
estimated that our Coarse shirtings will wear three 
times as long as those which were heretofore re- 
ceived from the East Indies—and yet the nominal 
price is about the same, or less. Thus every per- 
son in the United States concerned in this business, 
from the cotton planter to his slave who uses the 
cloth, is benefitted by the «prohibitory duty” on 
these goods, 


This prohibition, like all other prohibitions, came 
from the'people of the eastern states. In 1810, there 
were only 269 establishments in all the states—of 
which 108 were located in New-Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, (proper), Rhode Island and Connecticut— 
the most of the last were large establishments, 
many of the others small. I cannot speak certainly, 
but it is my opinion, after considerable examination 
and reflection, that the 108 mills to the eastward 
contained twice as many spindles as all the rest,* 
which were also too much scattered to concentrate 
public opinion as dependent on individual interests. 
The duty asked for by the people of the east was 
opposed by those of the south, but New-York and 
Pennsylvania threw in their weight on the side of 
the former, and the “prohibition” was thus secured. 
Since then, when the wool and hemp growers, and 
manufacturers, the iron makers, &c. of these and 
other states, were striving toobtain encouragement 
(not prohibition), in favor of their own industry, cer- 
tain of those very cotton manufacturers scnt quan- 
tities of their goods to Washington, labelled “we 
WANT NO FURTHER PROTECTION,’ to defeat those to 
whom they had been indebted for the protection 
which they enjoyed! Generous souls!—they were 
content with the prohibition that they had—we ought 
to have expected that they would ask a “nounty!” 
But they were moderate—they were satisfied with 
cent per cent. Here was realized the moral of the fable 
of the Fox and Goat that had fallen into a well-——the 
former persuaded the latter to rear himself against 
the side of the well, that he, (the fox), by mounting 
on his horns, might jump out, when he would pull out 
the goat; but, no sooner was Reynard relieved of his 
difficulty, than he gravely advised his late compa- 
nion in distress to reconcile himself to sfarvation, 
for it was impossible to suppose that he would run 
any risk, or put himself te the least trouble to return 
the act of kindness received—and he laughed at the 
goat’s long beard and sober countenance, wonder- 
ing that, with so much apparent wisdom, he should 
have been so silly as to suppose that any one who 


i 





*The returns of the marshals in 1810 do notlgive 
the amount of spindles—but the following will shew 
that our assertion is a safe one: 


Massachusetts—value of cotton and wool 


spun in mills 


$931,906 
Rhode Island 


305,824 





1,237,730 
9,225 

354,692 

~aoonmn $63,917 


%863,813 


New-York—as above 
Pennsylvania 


Difference 
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was doing “very well” should concern himself about 
others differently conditioned. 

It is, however, nothing more than simple justice 
to say, that this meanest of acts was deprecated by 
the cotton manufacturers generally, as severely 
as it was by any other persons emong us—and I 
know some of the opponents of the tariff who used 
this thing to advance their cause, and yet regard- 
ed the authors of it just as the British respected 
Benedict Arnold after they had purchased him.— 
They loved the treason, but despised the traitor, 


So much for the eastern opposition to the encou- 
ragement of domestic industry, unless applied to 
the things in which they themselves hold, or can 
obtain, a “monopoly” of. But these men are going 
into disrepute, and the east will give a decided sup. 
port to the middle and west, though some may still 
talk of “monopolies” and “prohibitions,” to blind 
the public understanding and divert attention from 
themselves. The southern opposition grows out 
of different principles—-more liberal and just than 
those which T have exposed, but built upon the 
same opinions that originally led them to resist the 
discriminatory duties on tonnage and the establish. 
ment of a navy--which, in respect to those things, 
they have entirely alendoned, in the belief that 
they are for the common good of the country, as 
they will yet be convinced that domestic manufac. 
tures are, by reason of the home market afforded for 
their productions.——~On this subject an essay is 
sketched, built, like the preceding, on statistical 
facts, in which Mr.Jerreason’s opinions, in his Notes 
on Virginia, regarding commerce and the navy, the 
fisheries and domestic manufactures, as entertained 
in 1785, just after we had emerged from a state of 
war and before any regular government was estab- 
lished, will be contrasted with his later opinions 
about these things--especially in reference to the 
fisheries, in his masterly report on that subject, in 
1791, and his more recent conviction that the time 
had arrived when “the manufacturer must be placed 
by the side of the agriculturist,” “unless we would be 
clothed in skins, and live, like wild beasts, in dens and 
caverns’’—these are his own words. 





NOTE A. 

The general fact of the force of the Bare 
of the United States, as represented in the vote on 
the tariff bill, as above referred to, was conclusively 
shewn in the Register of the 1st of February last, 
A good deal of inquiry, and considerable commu- 
nication ard correspondence with many intcligent 
persons, have somewhat, though not materially, af. 
fected our view of the probable vote on a protective 
tarif in the present congress of the United States, 
and we venture to say that there will be a ma- 
jority of about fifty in the next house of repre. 
sentatives favorable to an interference by the go- 
vernment for the encouragement of domestic manu. 
factures, on the same principles that the fitheries and 
domestic tonnage are encouraged, TuoUGu NOT TO 
SUCH AN EXTENT, FOR THAT 18 NOT DESIRED. How 
far we have succeeded in the special locations, the 
result will shew—but are entirely satisfied that such 
majority will not be less than 48, though it may 
amount to 56; but we have endeavored to keep 
within bounds, The vote for may be two or three 
short of our estimate in the east, but that against 
raay be as much more in the south—the interest of 
the grain growers is every where the same; and 
that that interest is devoted to the encouragement 
of domestic manufactures, is too notorious to admit 
of a doubt—or, the people of all the grain-growing 
states are mis-represented in congress, 
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Population and representation—for and against a protective tariff. 
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Free persons |Repres’ntat’n} A protective tariff.| Representing free Persons 
1820. 18th congress} ~~~ —' 

For. Against. - For. i Against. 
nineties wien 


STATES, 








Maine 

New Hampshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 


298,335 
244,161 
523,287 

83,011 


~~ 


4 
4 
4 


127,858 
81,387 
362,276 
83,011 


170,477 
162,774 | 
161,011 


Onwwwnw vo 


Connecticut 
Vermont 

New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland* 
Virginia 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Ohio 
Louisiana 
Endiana 
Illinois 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
Missouri 


275,187 
235,764 
1,362,729 
270,018 
1,049,187 
68,240 
299,952 
640,213 
433,812 
250,959 
191,323 
437,585 
342,706 
581,434 
83,343 
146,988 
54,294 
42,634 
108,000 
54,020 


275,187 
188,611 
1,282,548 
270,018 
1,049,187 
68,240 
133,312 
58,201 
33,370 


47,153 
80, 181 
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166,640 
982,012 
400,442 
250,959 
191,333 
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152,314 
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42,654 
108, 000 
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VALUATION OF LANDS AND IMPROVEMENTS IN 1815. 


Note. The divisions of value are made according to the state of the vote as anticipated in the pre- 
ceding table. 
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Apportioned according to the sup- 


STATES. posed vote on the tariff. 


Whole valuation. 








For. Against. 
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3 143,765,560 


38,745,974 
20,907 .766 
88,534,971 
32,461,120 

269,370,900 
95,899,333 

346,633,889 
13,449,370 


$86,259,336 


12,915,325 
20,907,766 
88,534,971 
25,968,896 
253,525,553 
95 899,333 
346,633,889 
13,449,370 


Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 

New York 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 


Maine g 
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357,506,224 
25,830,609 
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6,492,224 
15,845,347 
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Maryland 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
‘Tennessee 
Ohio 


106,496,638 
165,608,199 
51,517,031 
74,325,262 
31,487,658 
66 878,587 
24,243,750 
61,347,215 


47,331 839 
15,055,291 
3,962,849 


66,878,587 
10,775,000 


59,164,799 
150,552,908 
* 47,554,182 

74,325,262 

31,487,658 


13,468,750 


61,347,215 
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1,681 ,673,223 1,149,667,563 482,005,660 


The value of the lands and improvements in the rest of the states was not ascertained in 1815, bu 
the states are presumed to stand thus— 


For, 
Indiana 
Tilinois 

“Missouri 

















AGAINST, 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
Alabama 


qu 





“This state seems to stand, as it were, between the two interests--of the 9 members there are two P°"” 


tive friends and three positive opponents of a broad protective tariff--the remaining 4 are well disp 
ed to grant some encouragement to manufacturing industry. 
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The first class has 5 members in the house of re. 
presentatives and the other 7—but, on account of 
the number of slaves in the latter, the force of re- 
presentative power does not furnish us with any 
criterion whereby to estimate the value of the real 
property respectively belonging to them. For in. 
stance, Pennsylvania which now has only 26 repre- 
sentatives, was valued in 1815, at 346 millions, and 
Virginia, which has 22 representatives, was valued 
only at 165 millions, It may be sufficient to say, 
that the value of the states, as designated above, 
is about the same. . 

Notwithstanding all the assessors acted under a 
general law of congress, it is very possible that they 
adopted different principles in the valuation of pro. 
perty—but the tax on slaves was specific, on their 
enumeration at so much each. However, this may 
not at all affect the common results, for it made no 
manner of difference to the people of any of the 
states whether their lands were valued at a high 
rate or a low one, the amount of each state’s quota 
having been determined by its representation in 
congress—not the value of its free-hold., 

We are very certain that neither of these tables 
are to be relied on, as expressive of absolute facts 
—but they furnish the best evidence that it is in 
the nature of things to give. We suspect mistakes, 
perhaps typographicalerrors in some of the accounts 
— Tennessee for instance; but such errors cannot 


be sufficient to affect the general conclusion pre- 
sented 


NOTE B, 

The bill to lay a duty of eighteen dollars per 
ton, on French vessels, was introduced by that wor- 
thy man, col. Newton, of Virginia, (who is called 
the “father of the house”’ of representatives, being 


the oldest member of it), on the 13th of May, 1820. 
Col. Newton said—*the policy of the United States 
had been just and liberal: we had offered every 
thing that could be offered, on terms of reciprocity, 
to induce France to abandon her policy, 80 injuri- 
ous to our commercial and navigating interest.” 
«It was his duty to advocate a policy abhorrent to 
his mind—that of restrictions on commerce”—*“but 
France had refused to reciprocate our liberality,” &c. 
and this prohiditory law, (which taxed French ves 
sels out of our ports, because so (he French govern- 
ment had acted in respect to ours), was, without 
debate, reported by the committee of the whole, 
ordered to be read the third time, and so read and 
passed, in about one hour’s time, and in one day, 
without opposition—so evident was it that reciproci- 
ty was justice:s—but why in respect to the ships 
themselves, any more than their cargoes, was not 
stated! It is certain that, whether the French 
excluded our ships or not, the price of cotton or the 
profits of the planter would not have been varied 
by it. It had effect only on the shipping interest. 
See Register, vol. XVIII, page 252. 

A few persons petitioned congress early in 1822 
for a repeal of the laws which excluded British 
vessels from the ports of the U.S if from their W. 
India colonies, because our vessels were denied an 
eatry into those colonies. These petitions were 
referred to a committee of the senate of which 
Mr. Xing, of New York, was chairman, who report 
ed on the 10th of March, and stated the reasons 
why the prayer of the petitioners ought not to be 
granted. The report was, afterwards, almost una- 
nimously adopted, as was the case with a similar 
report made to the house of representatives, by col. 
Newton, chairman of the committee on commerce. 
‘See Register, vol XXII, page 57]. Mr. King’s 
report said «the United States have, in their own 
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defence, been obliged to resort to the exercise” o 
their powers, ‘for the purpose of protecting and che- 
rishing the industry and navigation of the sigates;” 
not for the sake of our farmers, because he informs 
usin another part of the report, that their products, 
being indirectly conveyed to the British colomes, 
the value of our exports exceeded that of our imporie,”’ 
The report is well worth reading— Mr. King alludes 
to the opposition that had existed to the discrimina- 
tory duties on tonnage and the establishment of a 
navy—doctrines now exploded; and he said that 
“the PUBLIC HONOR justified the COUNTERVAILING 
measures adopted on the subject.” 


FOREIGN NEWS, 

Great Britain and Ireland. A most splendid din- 
ner was given to the Spanish and Portuguese ambas- 
sadors at London onthe 7th ot March present one 
of the “royal dukes,”’ many other dukes and Jords 
and others of great names, and 400 persons. Amon 
the tousts—-“ihe constitutional king of Spain ant 
the Spanish nation” and “the constitutional king of 
Portugal and the Portuguese nation,’ were drank 
with “three times three,” and great acclamations. 

Wheat has advanced 1s, per bushel in England— 
and business, generally, appears to be lively—on 
speculation.” 

Twenty five per cent, had been paid at Lloyd's, for 
the insurance of French vessels from the West Indies. 

A late London paper says-—"For the last week, 
and again yesterday, not less than 170 tons of mus- 
ket gun barrels, and muskets complete, with stocks 
and bayonets, have been brought into the basin of 
the regent’s canal, city road, and immense quanti- 
tics are hourly arriving, and a daily succession is 
coming, supposed all for foreign service! !” 

France. Waving noticed in our last, the mob. 
scene that took place in the chamber of deputies, 
in consequence of M. Manuel’s speech, the follow. 
ing, addressed to the editor of the Paris “Moniteur,” 
becomes interesting — 

“Sir—The president not having been able to 
read to the chamber the letter which I had the 
honor to write to him, IL beg that you will be so 
good as to publish it in your journal, 

Yours, &c, 

Febuary, 26. 

“Mr. President,—The state of irritation in which 
a part of this chamber is at present placed, makes 
me fear that | may not be able to find in this sitting 
a moment of silence to complete the expression of 
an opinion which J hope will no longer meet with 
any honest reprovers, when it is declared as L in 
tended to utter it--as it ought to have been presum- 
ed from what I had before said; finally, as you your- 
self could not, without injustice, blame, if you had- 
permitted me, upon this as upon a former occasion, 
to finish the whole phrase, 

“The minister pretended to ciscover a ground 
for war in the necessity of preventing in Spain the 
occurrence of those catastrophes which stained the 
English and French revolutions with blood, 1 re- 
plied that the means which he would adopt, ap- 
peared to be precisely those which were best cal- 
culeted to augment, instead of diminishing the dan. 
gers which were supposed to menace an august 
personage; and in support of my argument, I re- 
ferred to the event. which had led to the overthrow 
of the Stuarts, and the death of the unfortunate 
Louis XVI. 

“] asked whether it was forgotten ‘hat this mis. 
fortune in France had been preceded by the armed 
interference of the Prussians and Austrians, and 
recalled to recollection, as a fact known to all the 


ManveE..” 
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world, that it was then that revolutionary France, 
feeling the necessity of defending herself by new 
strength, ( nouvelles force ), and energy! * * * * 
Here I was interrupted. If this had aot happened, 
my sentence would have been as follows: “Then 
revolutionary France, feeling the necessity of de- 
fending herself with new forces of energy, set in 
motion all the masses, roused the popular passiens, 
and thus occasioned dreadful excesses, and a deplo- 
rable catastrophe in the midst of noble resistance.” 

“No person-could be more prepared than I was 
beforehand, to give way to all prejudices, and even 
to the violence of a part of the members of this 
chamber, whose principles and efforts I have con- 
sidered it my duty strongly to oppose, because I 
believe in my soul and conscience, that those prin- 
ciples and efforts compromise at once the interests 
of the throne and the nation. But I ought not to 
be deprived, by interruptions and by a tumult, 
which you even considered inexcusable, of the 
right ef being heard before I am judged. I desire 
that it may not be permitted to impute to me, even 
hypocritically, the absurd design of basely insult- 
ing, without motive, without interest, the misfor- 
tunes of august victims whose destiny afflicts all 
generous hearts. WhenI shall have spoken, I will 
brave the judgment of passionate men, and I shall 
fearlessly wait that of just men. 

“I have the honor to be, Mr. President, your very 
Manvuet.” 

On the first of March, the commission to whom 
the matter had been referred, reported in favor of 
the expulsion of M. Manuel from the chamber of 
deputies. Much agitation took place. The discus. 
sion of it was laid over until the Sd. On leaving 
the chamber, M. Manuel was hailed by a great 
crowd, who cried out “vive Manuel.” They fol- 
lowed him, and when they came opposite the great 
gate of the Tuilleries, it was closed by the guard. 
No disturbance happened. 

An account of the proceedings of the Sdand 4th 
is wanting; but it appears those days were spent 
in the most stormy debates, and the vote to expel 
M. Manuel was carried on the 5d; but on the 4th, 
he presented himself in the chamber, and refused 
to yield up his right to be there, except to force— 
force was employed; military men were introduced 
into the hall, and he was dragged out hy violence. It 
appears that the soldiers performed this business 
unwillingly; for gen. Foy, the next day, alluded 
to the transaction, and spoke of them in warm terms. 
After this the chamber broke up in great confusion, 
and much agitation prevailed among the populace 
of Paris. 

The meeting of the 5th was a continual tumult. 
Some of the members had signed a declaration 
against the expulsion of Manuel—its reading was 
opposed by the ultras, and the right of entering a 
protest was denied. The following may afford some 
idea of the mobbish doings of the day: 

M. Foy: Task you, is there in the charter a sin- 
gle word which forbids protests and declarations? 
No one, consequently, can refuse to a fraction of 
this chamber the right of making a declaration.— 
This declaration having reached the table of the 
president, the president, by virtue of the 12th ar- 
ticle of the regulation, ought to read it. I ask of 
you, gentlemen, has the former that power tore- 
fuse the reading of a declaration which concerns 
the rights of the chamber; a declaration which con- 
cerns the rights of the deputies; a declaration, in 
fact, which concerns the sanctity of the charter? 
Can the chamber propose to the president, the in- 
terdiction of reading it. 


nti. 


On the right—Yes! (Murmurs on the left. ) 

General Foy resumed—Under the momentous, 
solemn and terrible circumstances, (laughter on the 
right), which surround us, ought you to be allowed 
to refuse to the minority the exercise of its rights? 
Its rights which are recorded in the charter, in the 
hearts of Frenchmen, in the hearts of that brave 
national guard, which yesterday gave so noble an 
example of their respect for the representative 
dignity. (Violent murmurs on the right.) No! the 
charter is not lost, when my country contains such 
citizens, 

t demand that the declaration be read. 

The president—I am geing to put the reading 
of the declaration to the vote. (Murmurs on the 


ft) 

M. Demarcay to the president.—Take care, sir, 
the day of justice will come. ( Explosion on the right. 
Order, order. 

The president, (with dignity).—Sir, I shall never 
be intimidated in the exercise of my functions. 

M. Dupont de l’Eure.—You have gend’armes at 
hand to seize upon us! (Violent murmurs on the 
right side. ) 

The president put the reading of the declaration 
tothe vote, The left and the right and centre rose; 
tumult was at its height on the left side; all the mem. 
bers of which quitted their places protesting, and left 
the hail. 

M. Dupont de l’Eure saluted the members of the 
right side, on passiag in front of them. 

M. M. Sabastianiand Mechin were the only mem- 
bers of the left side who did not withdraw; those 
of the centre continued in their places. 

_ After this, the vote to grant 100 millions {for war 
purposes], was carried. 

Violent scenes took place at many of the coffee 
houses on the 5th--and there were great assem- 
blages in the streets, but the gendarmerie were on 
the alert, and the assemblies dispersed without re- 
sistance. 

What is to be the result ef these things’ They re- 
mind us of the days of the national convention. 

A letter from Paris dated March 5, intimates that 
hostilities would immediately commence with Spain 
—and then speaks of a probable change in the mi- 
nistry of that country that may delay the war; but 
our accounts from Spain are full of busy prepara- 
tion for war. : 

London papers of the 8th of March, furnish in- 
telligence from Paris of the 5th. The prepara- 
tions for warwere active, both in France and Spain 
j—yet it is said that the peace party in the former 
were gaining strength. 

A holy nun, (la Seur Marguerite), who was two 
years in the convent at C t, near Paris, edify- 
ing and edified, has been just discovered to be a 
man. 

apSince the preceding was prepared, a late ar- 
rival brings Paris accoants to the 11th of March. 
We have not room now to detail the sce nes in the 
chamber of deputies, on the expulsion of M. 
Manuel. On the 25d of March he appeared in the 
chamber, and contested the decision of the com- 
mittee for his expulsion. He ascended the tribune 
and spoke freely—the cry of bravo, was heard from 
the left, and tear him from the tribune, from the right. 
Hyde de Neuville took a prominent and a royal 
part. The vote to expel him was carried by the 
mob of legislators. The chamber met on the 4th 
in great agitation. Manuel, at the head of his friends, 
entered, and took his usual seat, Much confusion 
ensued—the president directed M. Manuel to re- 








tire, then invited him to do so; he said that he would 
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yield only to violence. The sitting was suspended 
or an hour—the members on the right withdrew, 
those on the left kept their places—to the amount 
of about 80. During the suspension of the sitting, 
several small parties of troops were brought into the 
anti-chamber: something like order being resumed, 
the principal Huissier, at the head of his corps, 
read his order to take out M. Manuel by force, if 
‘he would not retire voluntarily. M. Manuel said 
‘execute your orders.” A party of the national 
guards entered. Accry on the left was heard, “'re- 
fuse, brave national guards!” They hesitated, but 
plead their orders—ragN REFUSKD TO OBEY THEM, 
{ Bravos andmurmurs}. A strong detachment of the 
gendarmerie were introduced—much uproar took 
place; the colonel plead with Manuel and he re- 
sisted; he then ordered the men to lay hold of 
him—they did so, and he was dragged out, followed 
by all his friends. ‘The city was as as much affect- 
ed as the chamber—*“vive Manuel” —“vive liberty,” 
was heard in the streets. ‘The London Times ob- 
serves—“Such is the present state of affairs; and 
that it is pregnant with a futurity of great moment 
there is every reason to apprehend.” 

The French generals were just leaving Paris for 
the army. The whole plan for the conquest of 
Spain and the establishment of a regency, appears 
to be organized—the French are to march direct 
to Madrid, if the Spaniards cannot, or will not, pre- 
vent them. Portugal has resolved to make a com. 
mon cause with Spain. 

At the latest dates, the seats of M. Manuel’s 
friends remained unoccupied. ‘The sergeant of the 
national guards who refused to arrest him, was to be 
tried. 

Spain. The armies are arranged. Mina com- 
mands in the right, Abisbal in the centre, and Bal. 
lasteros in the ieft. 

A president and vice president, for the next meet- 
ing of the cortes, were chosen with great unanimity 
—and the kingdom was tranquil. Many of the fac. 
tious had laid down their arms, or joined the con- 
stitutionalists—79 of them came in in one body at 
Espluga. The king was ill of the gout, confined 
to his bed—the queen has had several attacks of 
convulsions, Abisbal was very active in the pur- 
suit of those of “the faith” who yet resisted—and 
had killed more thana thousand of them. 

Portugal. Letters lately received from Lisbon 
say— “I'he cortes, after an able discussion of two 
days, have declared, by almost an unanimous vote, 
that the invasion of Spain, by any power, with the 
intention of interfering in the internal political con- 
cerns of that nation, would be considered as an at- 
tack on Portugal, and that measures would be taken 
accordingly. 

“There has been no demonstration, by the French 
army, of actual invasion, and doubts are now enter- 
tained, whether the general unpopularity in France, 
of such an invasion, and the apparent determination 
of Spain and Portugal, to make an obstinate resis- 
tance, will not induce the French government to 
pause. 

“In the discussion in the cortes, several of the 
members quoted the sentiments expressed by our 
president in his message to congress, relative to 
the impropriety of any nation’s undertaking to re- 
gulate the internal affairs of another nation.” 

“There have been several interesting debates in 
the cortes here in Lisbon, on this most extraordinary 
invasion of Spain. They have taken preparatory 
steps for assisting in the general defence of the 
Peninsula, The army is now recruiting, so as to be 


upwards. There is a propesition now under dis- 
cussion, which will probably be carried, to raise 20 
or 25 additional battalions of light troops, and to 
organize 200,000 national guards.” 

he Greeks, The Austrian Observer, a paper 
formerly hostile to the Greeks, and extremely anxi- 
ous to exhibit them in the light of barbarians, now 
admits their humanity, and the consistency which 
their government has acquired. The Turkish ge- 
neral had agreed to an armistice, which was expect- 
ed to lead to the immediate recognition of Greece 
as an independent state, 

See 


French Chamber of Deputies. 
TALLEYRAND’S SPEECH. 

The following is the speech of prince de Talley- 
rand, delivered on the occasion of the chamber of 
peers taking into consideration the project of the 
address to be presented in answer to the king’s 
speech: 

‘‘My lords—Sixteen years have elapsed this day 
since, invited by him who then ruled the world, to 
state my opinion relative to the contest about to be 
engeged in with the yp of Spain, I had the 
misfortune to excite his displeasure by unfolding 
futurity to his view; by disclosing to him all the 
dangers which would ye up on all sides during 
an attack not less unjust than rash and presump. 
tuous. Disgrace was the reward of my sincerity, 
The regulations of destiny are extraordinary; after 
so many years I am again called upon to renew the 
same efforts, to urge the same counsels to our legi- 
timate sovereign. 

“The speech from the throne has caused the last 
hopes of all the friends of peace nearly to vanish. 
It threatens Spain; and my duty obliges me to say 
that it seems to me alarming to France. At all 
events, war has not yet broken forth. Peers of 
France! one moment remains, one moment is left to 
you, to save your king, to save your country from 
the risk of so dangerous an enterprise; hasten then 
to make use of it—to fulfil the most sacred of duties, 
to undeceive the king, abused as he is with respect 
to the wishes of France, the wants of his people, 
his own peculiar. interest, and not less so with re- 
gard to the state of Spain, which is now represent- 
ed to him as enfeebled by intestine dissensions, 

“The wish of France—it is almost superfluous to 
say it—the wish of all France is for peace, Sated 
with the glory of arms, sbe flattered herself, that, 
under the government of her king, she should be 
enabled to recruit, during the leisure of peace, the 
strength wasted in a war of thirty years. All the 
parties of this vast empire, composed as they are 
of many various interests, are unanimous on this 
question; Lille thinks as Strasburg, Lyons as Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles as Grenoble. ‘The most furious 
party spirit cannot deny this truth. 

“And how could it be otherwise? Has not the 
merghant of Bordeaux and of Marseilles, in this 
case, the same interest as the manufacturer of 
Lyons and of Rowen? Is not the one threatened 
with having all the treasures which he intrusts to 
the sea, snatched from him? Does not the other see 
the moment approaching when his manufactories 
must close, which have hitherto formed the source 
of his glory and of the prosperity of his country? 
Shall I speak of that part of the population which 
derives its support from daily labor? 

“Each individual belonging to this class’ already 
knows,iby the reduction of a part of his labor, that 
in future he will receive only a portion of those 





placed on the footing of 1814, viz: 40,000 men and} earnings which are necessary for the support of 
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his family, and that he may, from day to day, be, 


deprived of the last resource. Can you suppose, 
my lords, that agriculture will be more fortunate 
-—that it will escape the dangers which threaten 
commerce and industry? In our perfected system 
of society, all classes are united in one chain of 

eneral welfare. The embarrassments of the mer- 
cantile will be felt by the class of cultivators, and 
our agriculture too will find a loss in the members 
who will go to destruction in the desolate plains of 
the peninsula. 

«( that the powerful ofthe earth could count up 
the suffrages of this dreadful moment! On our side 
isan united people; on the other—what shall I say? 
—are some individual interests, who struggle to 
make a restoration, concurred in by all for the 
general benefit of society, subservient to their own 
privaie advantage. Those self-same chivalrous 
sentiments which, in 1789, attracted the hearts of 
the generous, and seduced the imagination of the 
enthusiastic, yet could not preserve the legitimate 
monarchy; many again destroy it in 1823, notwith- 
standing France wants to preserve its legitimate 
monarchy. My lords, the question of war is not, as 
some have been pleased to say, a question of dy- 
nasty; it is a question of party alone. The interests 
of royalty are not at stake; no, but the interests of a 
party, steady to its old hatred, fixed in its old pre- 
judices, and which itis less eager to maintain than 
re-conquer—it is a retaliation which some seek to 
take onthe height of the Pyrenees. 

“And what are the motives urged to induce 
France; France so happy, so tranquil, so pros- 
perous, to expose herself to the risk of a war with 
Spain? Of what has France to complain? All 1s 
reduced to this simple proposition—the Spanish 
ch: rica is fall of imperfections. 

«“}agree m that proposition; it is full of imper- 
feciions. But when have neighboring nations re- 
ceived the authority of exacting from an indepen- 
dent people the reformation of their political laws? 
li this theory be admitted, what becomes of the in- 
denendence of nations? What extraordinary re- 
for mers, what wonderful Lycurguses will not 100,000 
soldiers form, especially when 100,000 are ready to 
follow their track? Where is he that would be de- 
ceived by this political quixotism? It is thought 
that the secret of this new crusade will long con- 
tinue a mystery in the eyes of the people of all 
countries? No, no, my lords, Spain has conquered 
freedom for herself, Spain is no longer overrun by 
privileged individuals; she affords a spectacle in- 
tolerable to pride; it cannot be tolerated, and what 
is to be the event? In Spain, what was ineffectually 
attempted in France, is to be attempted, viz:—a 
counter revolution. 

«I am wellaware that the invisible movers in this 
grand conspiracy against the liberties of the peo- 
ple, are so stupid as to aspire to any success by the 
sole efforts of their partizans; what then in reality 
is the support on which they resttheir hopes? They 
do not know jt; they would shudder if they were 
required to state it truly. My lords, that support, 
without which they are nothing, is the support of 
foreigners. It is not yet said that the hypothesis 
js a chimera; this parricidal wish has been avowed 
in the papers of the day, those cheerless echoes of 
the passions which agitate the surface of our native 
land.° 

“But what is the pay of the foreigner, on whom 
they will be compelled to place t-eir last reliance? 
What is he to receive for his co-operation in these 
monstrous tramsactions? Who will pay her armies, 
who will provision them? Assuredly it cannot be 


ee 


unfortunate Spain—she has no treasure, she has 
scarcely enough to supply her own subsistence—she 
is rich in courage alone. 

“Prudence forbids my entering into more ample 
developments of the dangers of war with Spain; 
our intelligence and reflection will supply the de- 
ficiency. But I have said enough to shew that it 
was my duty to appear inthistribune. It belonged 
to me, who am old—who respect France—who am 
devoted to the king and his family—to me, who have 


{taken so prominent a part in the events of the dou- 


ble restoration—who, by my efforts, and, I venture 
to say it, by my successes, bave placed all my glory 
and my responsibility in the renewal of the union 
between France and the house of Bourbon; to pre- 
vent, as far as in me lay; the work of wisdom and 
justice from being compromised by rash and foolish 
passions, 


“The king is deceived my lords; it is our duty to 
undeceive him. 


‘‘He is told that his people wish for war; his peo. 
ple desire peace, 

“He is told that the honor of his crown is com- 
promised by his not revenging the insults offered 
to Fefainand, His ancestor, Louis XIV. did not re- 
venge insults far more flagrant; and yet, in a ques- 
tion of dignity, Louis XIV. isa model not to be de- 
spised. ‘Fhe happiness of France is the glory of 
Louis XVIII. and he is worthy of enjoying it. 

‘‘He is told that Spain, a prey to anarchy, is dan- 
geroustoFrance, Let facts answer for themselves. 
is it true that anarchical doctrines have mace an 
alarming progress in France? On the contrary, 
has not power made rapid conquests among us, 
since the revolution of Spain? 

“Let us not be afraid, my lords, to present the 
truth to our king; he never rejects it, and it is in 
this confidence that I support the amendment which 
has just been proposed to you by the baron de Ba. 
rante. May the majority of this chamber be in- 
duced by their fidelity to the king and the cham- 
ber, to sanction it by their votes! 

“My lords, I will say only one word more, and it 
is to ask you whether no one has any doubt with 
respect to the secret wishes of Ferdinand VII. 1 
permit myself a personal opinion on this point. I 
ground it on past events but too well known to me. 
Assuredly the king of Spain was never more com- 
pletely deprived of all liberty, than during the seven 
years of his captivity at Valencia; and I appeal to 





some of my noble colleagues, to recal to their re- 
collections that, at that painful period, neither their 
honorable names, nor their touching devotedness, 
could inspire that monarch with sufficient confi- 
dence to remove from his mind the impression, that 
the attempt which they were willing to make for 
his deliverance was nothing but an act of temerity 
of which he would be the victim; and my persona! 
relations with king Ferdinand have authorized me 
to believe, that these refusals arose from a noble 
confidence in the fidelity of his subjects, to whose 
courage and attachment he wished to owe hislibera- 
tion. His last observation, notwithstanding the dif- 


terence of the times, affords you many opportuniti¢* 
for comparison.” 


Fort La Fayette. 

The following account of an act of gratitude, will, 
no doubt, interest many of our readers. It is taken 
from the N. Y. “Statesman,’’ of April 8, 
«Pursuant to orders received from major gene- 

ral Brown, stating that, in commemoration of the 





highly distinguished services of major general Ls 
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Fayette, in the war of American independence, the 
president of the United States had been pleased to 
direct, that the new fortress, of the first class, re. 
cently finished at the Narrows below New York, 
should be called and known by the name of Forr 
La Faxerre: and that, in hoisting the national flag, 
and in compliment to the same, a national salute be 
fired: this interesting ceremony took place yester- 
day at one o’clock, in the presence of about one 
hundred gentlemen from this city and Long Island, 
who had been politely invited to attend by captain 
Churchill, the commanding ofhcer: 

“The party from N. York embarked on board the 
Revenue Cutter, captain Cahoone, at 11 o’clock, and 
arrived in season to take atull view of the fort, be- 
fore the hour appointed for the ceremony. ‘The 
position of the sea-girt and noble fortress, which 
is said to be, in all respects, the first in the United 
States, is within about one hundred yards of the 
Long Island sliore, and nearly opposite Fort Rich- 
mond on Staten (sland, from which it is distant about 
three quartersof a mile. It was pjanned by gene. 
ral Swift, late of the engineer department, com. 
menced some years since, and just completed, at 
an expense of 480,000 dollars, 

‘‘The base of the fort is an artificial island, com- 
posed entirely of stone, planted firmly upon a reef, 
where the water is about‘three fathoms in depth. 
On this foundation, which will for ages withstand 
the violence of the winds and waves, a bulwark of 
granite is erected about two hundred and eighty 
feet square, and thirty feet high from the water,— 
Three faces of the fortress command the channel at 
different points, and apparently render it impassa- 
ble to ships from the ocean. There are three tiers of 
embrasures, calculated for one hundred guns, and 
about five hundred men. The gunsin the lower 
tier are already mounted, consisting of thirty-two’s. 
Within the massive walls are commodious quarters, 
a magazine, and other appurtenances, whieh are 
bomb-proof, as also two furnaces for heating shot, 
and four large cisterns for furnishing supplies of 
fresh water The parapet has a temporary covering 
of wood, which shiclids it from the influence of the 
weather. To each of the embrasures there is a flue 
for conducting off the smoke of the guns. In short, 
whether we consider the plan or the execution of 
this fortress, it is not surpassed by any work of the 
kind within our knowledge. ‘The only channel na- 
vigable for varge ships is about half way between 
this formidable battery and Fort Richmond, incon. 
junction with the forts on the other shore, and a 
few additional works in the vicinity of Long Island, 
already projected, will completely secure the har- 
bor of New York against the most powerful fleet 
that ever sailed the ocean. An object of so much 
importance is certainly worth the expense, great as 
it necessarily must be. 

“Between one and two o’clock, the corps of Unit- 
ed States’ troops, under the command of captain 
Charchill, paraded and went through with a varie- 
ty of exercises and evolutions in a handsome style, 
At the close of the parade, orders from the com- 
manding oflicer were read, stating in substance 
that the object of the approaching ceremony was 
to perpetuate the remembrance of a man the most 
dear of any foreigner to this country, celebrated | 











alike for his talents, courage, independent princi- 
ples, philanthropy and modesty; who, regardless | 
of danger, and sacrificing the pleasures ot youth, | 
left the land ef his nativity and came to the relief 
of our fathers at the most gloomy period of the re- | 


the achievement of our independence. The ad- 
dress concluded with a spirited appeal to the corps, 
expressing a confidence, that, should a recurrence 
of war require their services at this post, the re- 
collection of such a name, and the remembrance of 
Plattsburg, (where most of these troops had fought 
during the late war), would warrant the expecta. 
tion of a gallant defence. 

“The star-spangled banner was then hoisted, a 
national salute fired by a battalion trom colonel 
Benedict’s regiment, under the command of capt. 
Gantz, and around of nine cheers from the specta- 
tors echoed to the name of La Fayette. At the 
time the ceremony took place, the wind was high 
from the south, anc the waves rolling in from the 
sea, dashed with violence against the impregnable 
fortress, which, added to the roar of artillery, and 
the cheers of the party, presented an interesting 
scene. 

“At two o’clock the company were invited to 
walk to the upper story of the fort, where a table 
was found neatly spread, and loaded with a plenti- 
ful collation. General Swift took one end of the 
table and captain Churcbill the other, calling their 
respective forces to their posts. Wit and wine cir- 
culated freely, and every guest appeared to be 
gratified with the ease, good feeling and conviviali- 
ty which reigned at the festive board.’”’ 

No regular toasts were drank—but the following 
were among those given. 

By Mr, Carter—Fort La Fayette: may it long 
endure a monument of national strength and of na- 
tional gratitude, 

By gen. Bernard—The United States: regarded 
by the friends of human kind as the palladium and 
fortress of liberty. 

By Mr. Cooper—The marquis de La Fayette: the 
child of two countries, and faithful to both. 

By Mr, Verptanck—Our system of coast defence, 
and the able men by whom it was planned and exe- 
cuted. 

The following are copies of the general order and 
address adverted to in the introductory remarks of 
the Statesman:— 

ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, 26th March, 1823. 

Orders—In commemoration of the highly distin- 
guished services of major general La Fayette in 
the war of American independence, the president 
of the United States has been pleased to direct 
that the new fortress of the first class recently fi- 
nished at the Narrows, below New York, shall be 
called and known by the name of “Fort La Fayette.” 
in hoisting the national Gag for the first time, and 
in compliment to the name, the commanding officer 
will cause a national salute to be fired. Communi- 
cated by order of major general. Brown. 

(Signed) C. J. NOURSE, 
Acting Adjutant General, 
E. COMPANY, FINST REGIMENT ANTILLERY, 
Fort La Fayette, April 7, 1823. 

Soldiers—Next to winning a victory, the duty 
which you are now called on to perform is impor- 
tant and agreeable. Important, as the raising of 
the flag over sucha work u$ this is the consequence 
of many victories won—agreeable, as announcing 
the name it bears is to perpetuate the remembrance 
of a man the most dear of any foreigner to the peo- 
ple of ihis country—a man celebrated alike for his 
talents, courage, independent principles, philan- 
thropy and modesty. Regardless of hazard and 


volution, fighting the battles of freedom, by the side | trial, he sacrificed the pleasures of youth, left the 
of Washington, and bearing a conspicyous part in | land of his nativity, and came to the relief of our fa. 
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thers in the gloomiest days of our revolution. With 
a heart devoted to their cause, he fought their bat- 
tles, and by the'side of our more than sainted Wash- 
ington, he saw the arms of}patriots triumphant over 
the enemies of freedom, and our independence es- 
tablished on the ruins of oppression and tyranny. 
Should the fate of war require you to defend 
this fort, the recollection of such a name and the 
remembrance of Plattsburg, will be enough, with 
American courage and skill, to warrant the expec- 
tation that you will prove it impaseible and impreg- 
nable. S. CHURCHILL. 
Captain 1st Regiment, Act, Com. 
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Statistical articles. 


Trapt or New Yorx. During the year 1822, 
there arrived at this port, 1154 vessels from foreign 
ports, of which 1050 were vessels of the United 
States, and 104 of foreign nations. There were 
eleared for foreign ports, 890 vessels, of which 
795 were of the United States, and 95 foreign flags. 
During the year, 1545 vessels were entered coast- 
wise, and 2220 cleared do, 343 registered, 365 en- 
rolled, and 805 licensed for the coasting trade. 
The value of goods imported during said year, and 
the amount of duties secured thereon, is as follows: 

AMERICAN VESSELS, 























Value of Amount of 

Imports. Duties. 
ist quarter 7,906,969 2,234,298 76 
2d quarter 10,217,632 3,254,815 26 
3d quarter 8,474,623 _ 2,578,784 51 
4th quarter 5,122,750 1,382,111 19 
$31,721,974 $9,450,009 72 

FOREIGN VESSELS. 

ist quarter 318,695 80,422 67 
2d quarter 683,695 157,633 58 
3d quarter |766,196 138,912 86 
4th quarter 421,893 114,724 09 
$2,190,479 $491,693 20 
Total $33,912,453 $9,941,702 92 


Thus it will be seen, that in one year we have re- 
ceived in this port, for duties, $9,941,702 92, which 
averages 29 per cent. of value. This is a great 
portion of the trade of the union, and proves the 
advantages of our port, and the facilities held out 
to merchants and traders generaily. 

[ Vat. Advocate 

[The above, we presume, is the gross amount of 
duties accruing, and not the amount actually paid 
in.]} 





Trape or Lrverroor,. Communicated by Mr. 
Topliff, of Boston, to the editors of the New York 
Gazette— 

By the Emerald, I have received from a corres- 
pondent, a particular printed statement of the 
shipping from Liverpool, to every part of the 
world, during the years 1820, 1821 and 1822, and, 
as it is an interesting document, I give you that 
part of it relating to this country, which shows 
clearly the increasing trade to the United States, 
and its importance. The number of tons of. ship- 
ping from Liverpool to the United States, during 
those three years, exceeds that to any other part 
of the world, and the next highest number is that 
of the Irish trade, viz: 137,099 tons the last year. 
You will perceive that the tonnage to New York is 
nearly treble that to any other part ef the United 
States. 


———a 


The aggregate number of vessels and tonnage, 
from Liverpool, to every part of the world, during 
those three years is as follows: 


Vessels. Tonnage. 
1820 3,287 550,006 
1821 3,337 528,412 
1822 3,687 599,315 


The number of vessels and amount of tonnage 
to the United States is as follows: 


Statement of shipping to the United States. 











1820. 1821. 18233. ~ 
Ves-| Tons. |Ves-] Tons. |V:s| Tons. 
sels, sels sels. 
Alexandria 2 540 1 264 
Bath 1; 352 ] 255 2} S531 
Baltimore 26; 8,041} 20) 7,036} 20! 6,411 
Boston 50} 14,852) 44) 13,489}  54/ 16,060 
Carolina 1 282 
Castine 1 326 
Charleston 54) 16,944) 441 14,465] 42)12,985 
Georgetown ] 376 
Maryland lj 298 
Massachusetts: 1 179 
Mobile 1 217 | 178 8} 1,683 


New Bedford 1} 228 
New Orleans | 49)13,607} 55) 16,316) 40) 11,13¢ 


Newport 1; 267 
New York | 107|36,076| 104] 36,462] 140! 49,247 
Nobleboro’gh} 1) 157) lj 322 


Philadelphia | 35/ 11,242} 39) 13,287] 47/ 15,080 


























Portland 5} 1,345 3} 6866) 4! 1,116 
Portsmouth { 15) 4,087| 6] 1,917] 14| 4,107 
Providence 1 206, 1] 260! 2) 579 
Savannah 54\17,176| 36) 11,368} 38) 11,762 
Salem 1} 275) 2) 464 
Virginia 35] 11,075] 27} 7,958) 27) 7,530 
Wilm’ton,y.c.| 6) 1,434] 2) 442) 4 757 
Wiscasset 2} 475; WW 30 ] 308 

446138324] 393]127104) 450!141153 





It appears from the above, that the increase of 
the trade to New York alone, appears to be more 
than four times as much as ihe whole increase to 
the United States. 


Britiso aNp AMERICAN COMMERCE.—The reader 
will find in the following tables, upon the authority 
of the papers published by the order of congress, 
the actual state of American commerce for the year 
ending March, 1822, which we have compared 
with the actual state of British exports to the same 
parts of the world. Albion. 


No. I.—Comparative table of British and American 
exports to the principal ports and places of fo- 
reign Europe for the year 1821: 











Br. Exports, Am. Exports. 
For. & Dom. For. & Dow. 
Germany 1.9,894,108 LA79,822 
Russia 3,668,383 191,501 
Sweden 125,586 48,866 
Denmark 308,375 118,375 
Holland 2,047,612 831,196 
France 1,162,756 1,468,926 
Spain 666,912 149,222 
Portugal 1,824,904 33,253 
Italy 5,767,621 247,425 
Turkey and the Levant 961,746 148,525 
Malta §28,432 See Italy 
Gibraltar 1,765,962 330,692 
Total 96,722,597 4,047,797 
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No. 1I.—Comparative table of British and Ameri- 
can exports to the principal ports and places of 
the world, except Europe, for the year 1821: 








Br. Exports, Am, Exports, 
For. & Dom. For. & Dom. 
E. Indies and China 13,272,817  1.1,795,332 
New Holland 118,086 16,066 
Cape of Good Hope 256,464 3,367 
Other parts of Africa 309,586 28,505 
British col. in N. America 1,676,516 452,203 
British West Indies 4,347,042 59,647 
Foreign do. 1,257,049 2,526,004 
The Brazils 2,37 8,468 ° 310,896 
Spanish and other col. 
on the Am. prs ae} 917,916 355,490 
Total 14,433,744 5,425,500 


It will be seen that this statement does not in- }- 


clude the trade between Great Britain and the 
United States. In the first table, moreover, the 
trade of Great Britain is stated exclusive of the 
trade with Ireland. 

‘ In an examination of the second table, the reader 
will doubtless be struck by the great increase in the 
foreign carrying trade of America. The supply 
of Hayti, Cuba, and the West Indies, Dutch, Swe- 
dish and Spanish, has now principally fallen into 
the possession of the United States. 

Braztt. Translated for the Aurora from the 
Diaro do Governo, of the 30th January, 1823. 
Register of the national and foreign vessels that 

entered in, and sailed from the port of Rio de 


Janerio, during the year 1822. 
Nations. Entered. Cleared. 
Germans 2 2 
Americans 101 80 
Buenos Ayreans 6 5 
Brazilians and Portuguese 1234 1244 
Danish S 2 
French 56 56 
Hamburgers 3 o 
Dutch 15 18 
English 215 213 
Russians 8 7 
Sardinians 6 4 
Swedes 20 20 
Total 1668 1649 


Of the 1234 Brazilian and Portuguese vessels 
that entered, scarcely 26 came {from Lisbon and 24 
from Oporto; and of the 1244 which were cleared, 
scarcely 31 went to Lisbon and 28 to Oporto. 
Statement of the receipts and expenditures at the 

public treasury of this capital, during the month 

of October, 1822. 

Rees, Dollars, Cts 
393,279,353 or 491,599 19 
387,696,249 or 484,620 31 


g 5,583,194 or 6,978 88 


Receipts 

Expenditures 

Salance remaining for 
the month of Nov. 





393,279,353 or 491,599 19 
Signed, Joszrru Gatan Gomes, 
Rio de Janeire, December 19th, 1822. 
_Eight hundred rees are the rar vatve of the 
United States silver dollar. 





Poor natss—England and Wales. There has 
Just been printed, by order of the house of com- 
mons, a “supplemental appendix” to the report 
‘rom the select committee on poor rate returns. It 
“ccupies nearly 250 folio pages, and gives an ac- 


count of the sums received in every parish in Eng- 
land and Wales, for poor rate contributions since 
1816 to 1821. Atthe end of the supplemental ap- 
pendix there are summaries of the amounts levied 
in the ditlerent counties of England and Wales; 
but the sums total constitute what may be of gene- 
ral interest tothe public. They follow:— 

Summaries of England and Wales, in the years end- 

ing the 25th March in each year. 

Total of England. 1816, 15,494,788 5s; 1817, 
16,650,982 10s; 1818, 17,552,089 5s.; 1819, 
1.7,186,513 19s.; 1820, 17,020,365 18s.; 1891,. 
1.6,674,938 2s. 

Total of Wales, 1816, 1.230,052 2s.; 1817, 
1.258,942 19s; 1818, 1618,714 17.; 1819, 
1.3830,091 7¢.; 1820, 4309,890 17.; 1821, 1.284,311 
13s. 


Grand total. 1816, 1.5,724,840 7s; 1817, 
1.6,910,926 9s.; 1818, 1.7,870,804 2; 1819, 
17,516,705 68.; 1820, 17,330,256 158. 1821, 


16,959,249 152. aa 

BuiTisu REVENVE. Abstract of the net produce 
of the revenue of Great Britain in the years and 
quarters ending Sth January, 1822, and Sth Janua- 
ry, 1823, shewing the increase or decrease on 
each head thereof. 






































Years ended Sth Jan. 
n- *~ | Incr’se.|Decrease 
1822, 1823, 
Customs | 9,135,102] 9,386,111] 251,019] 
Excise 26.546,41 5) 25,747,441 798,974 
Stamps 6,108,640] 6,208,552} 99,91 
Post office | 1,318,000 1,359,000} 41,000 
Asse’d tax’s| 6,256,811) 5,798,805 458,006 
Land tax | 1,263,274| 1,224,551 38,723 
Miscellan’s} 303,463) 398,534 95,000] 
50,931,705 on 22,994) 486,992)1,295,70S 
Deduct increase 486,992 
Decrease on the year 1,808,711 


The total of the revenue of the present year, 
as stated by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
The total expenditure as follows: 

Total expense of the funded 


debt 1.30,112,000 
Contingent charges 2,860,000 
Interest of exchequer bills 1,200,000 
Army 7,363,000 
Navy . 5,443,000 
Ordnance 1,380,000 
Miscellaneous 1,494,000 

~49,852,000 








Leaving an available surplus of 1.7,224,253 





Sprain. As the allied sovereigns of Europe appear 
to be disposed to compel Spaixa to forego all advan- 
tages of her revolution and restore the old monar- 
chy and hierarchy, with all their abuses, it may not 
be uninteresting to our readers to know how much 
she hassaved by the revolution in one point only— 
the support of her clergy. The information is deriv- 
ed mostly from the North American Review. 

Before the revolution the number of the secular 





clergy, monks, friars, &c. in Spain was 148,242 
Nuns and religious women 32,000 
Total, 180,242 


These persons occupied more than 3000 con- 





vents. 





See, 
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The property belonging to the clergy in land and 
buildings amounted to the enormous sum of eight 
hundred and twenty-nine millions of dollars! exclu- 
sive of tithes and various other taxes and dues. 

Since the revolution, the cortes have reduced the 
number of the clergy to 16,552, witb an income of 
¥5,041,773. The inquisition, and all the monas- 
tries, but 10 or 12, have been suppréssed; all gifts 
and legacies to monastries and churches have been 
made unlawful; and all Spaniards have been forbid. 
den to send money out of Spain as fees to the pope. 

The former immense property of the clergy is to 
be sold and the proceeds appropriated to pay off 
the national debt. 

The new church establishment, compared with 
the old, effects an annual saving to the nation of 
forty-four and a half millions of dollars. 

It is those priests and monks, who have been de- 
prived of part of their enormous revenues and of the 
facility of imposing on the superstitious and igno- 
rant, who are the instigators of those insurrections 
which have disturbed several provinces of Spain. 


France. France has, by her revolution, effected 
an annual saving to the nation of more than thirty 
millions of dollars in her church establishment, while 
the clergy are far more equally apportioned to those 
whom they are to serve, and the lower order of 
ministers receive a more ample compensation than 
they did under the old establishment. Before the 
French revolution the number of the secular clergy, 
monks, nuns, and inferior ministers, was 460,078, or 
about one to every 52 persons in the kingdom. 
The-revenue of the clergy was About 33 millions of 
dollars per annum. 

The present number of clergymen in France is 


35,643, and their income $4,657,000. They are 
paid out of the national treasury, the same as the 


army or navy. Tithes are abolished,—357 of the 
clergy are protestants who do not belong to thestate 
church, but they are paid in the same manner as the 
catholics.—Hamp. Gazette. 

Panis. In the last volume of the “Register,” 
page 102, the re is a curious statistical statement, 
shewing the state of things in the city of Paris—the 
following are additional particulars: — 

Details of the population of Paris during 1821. 

Infants born 25,156, of which 12,860 were boys 
and 12,296 girls; 20,209 were born in private houses 
and 4,866 at the hospitals; 15,989 born in wedlock 
and 9,176 out of wedlock. Thus, nearly three- 
eighths of the births are natural children, and this 
porpotion was never larger. Of the 9,176 natural 
children, 2,113 have been acknowledged and 7,063 
abandoned. 

There have been 6,465 marriages, 5,234 of which 
were between bachelors and spinsters, 295 between 
bachelors and widows, 704 between widowers and 
spinsters, and 231 between widowers and widows. 

The deaths have been 22,917, and comparing 
them with the births, an increase of population has 
taken place of 2,239 persons. Ofthe deaths 11,401 
males and 11,516 feamales; thus the proportion of 
births as well as deaths is in favour of the males; 
14,155 persons died at their houses, 8,709 at hos- 
pitals, 60 in prisons, and 269 have been exposed at 
the Morgue. Their have been besides, 6354 deaths 
among the military, 4 of which were females. The 
number of still born children was 1,414, and of 
deaths from the small-pox 272, 

There were consumed in the city of Paris in 1821, 
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81,770 hectolitres, (about 26 gallons each), of wine, 
47,885 hectolitres of brandy, 117,794 of beer, 
16,996 of vinegar, 237,755 demi kilogrammes or 
pounds of grapes; 73,428 bullocks, 7,727 cows, 
70,081 calves, 333,385 sheep, 87,004 pigs, 1,395,318 
kilogrammes of cheese. There were sold in the 
markets 3,463,942 francs worth of sea fish, 867 984 
francs worth of oysters, 512,817 francs worth of 
fresh water fish, 7,726,136 francs worth of poul 
and game, 8,173,121 francs worth of butter, and 
3,752,231 francs worth of eggs. The hay consum. 
ed amounted to 8,102,233 trusses of bunches, (bot. 
tes), straw, to 12,170,035 trusses, (bottes), oats to 
995,942 hectolitres. 

It requires, under ordinary circumstances, about 
1,300 sacks of flour per day to supply the consump. 


ition of Paris, which makes in the year 547,500 
sacks. 
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JAMES RIVER IMPROVEMENT. By the very impor. 
tant law of the last legislature of Virginia, it is de. 
clared thatthe James River company “shall, with. 
out delay, proceed to borrow, from time to time, as 
they may deem it prudent, at an interest not ex. 
ceeding six per centum per annum, as much of the 
$350,000, which they have been heretofore authori. 
zed by law to borrow, as has not yet been borrow. 
ed; and, if the president and directors should find 
it necessary to the completion of the three first sec. 
tions of the work described, (in the act of 1821,) 
that is to say, to render the Great Kanawha naviga. 
bie from the falls to the Ohio; to improve the navi. 
gation of James River from tide water to Pleasant I:- 
land; and to make the road from the mouth of 
Dunlap’s Creek to the Great Falls of Kanawha, to. 
gether with bridges provided by this act, then, and 
in that case only, they are hereby authorized and re- 
quired to borrow an additional sum, not exceeding 
$80,000.” 

The law then goes on to provide how the certifi- 
cates of stock are to be issued and transferred; the 
interest paid; and then proceeds as follows: 

‘‘The tolls collected on James River, since the 
15th day of March, 1820, and those which may here. 
after be collected, the nett proceeds of the tolls to 
be collected on the Great Kanawha river, and from 
the road and bridges, ali water rents, and rents of 
land, to which the James River company is or shall 
be entitled, together with the annual sum of eigh- 
teen thousand dollars to be paid out of the revenuc 
of the fund for internal improvement, are hereby 
pledged as a fund for the payment of the dividends 
to the stockholders of the James River company, 
and the payment of the interest on the loans here- 
tofore made to said company pursuant to law, and 
hereafter to be made pursuant to this act; and no 
part of the said fund shall be diverted to any other 
purpose: And the general assembly, moreover, 
pledge themselves, that they will, from time totime, 
provide such other revenues as shall be necessary 
to pay the interest on any loan authorized by law 
to carry into effect the improvement mentioned in 
this act.”’ 

Under this and the preceding act, a loan of 
$100,000 has been effected with the bank of Vit- 
ginia, and the Farmers’ bank of Virginia; each oi 
these banks having agreed to loan $50,000 at the 
rate of 6 percent. per annum. “Money isthe sinew” 
of internal improvement, as well as “of war;” and 
we should expect therefore a degree of energy !" 





the execution of the work, corresponding with this 
financial success. [ Compiler. 
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